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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



subject, with the comfortable assumption that we are 
receiving an enormous degree of protection for a trifling 
sum. 

"The estimate of wealth of course includes all our 
vast territory, mines, forests and all wealth out of reach 
of an enemies' guns fired at sea. It implies also that all 
the seaboard wealth is exposed to bombardment. At 
the second Hague Conference the 'bombardment of un- 
defended ports, towns, villages, dwellings or buildings ' 
was prohibited by unanimous vote. To-day, if Cervera's, 
fleet were to approach Massachusetts the seaside cottages 
need have no alarm unless they were close to Boston, 
which is a defended port. 

" Looking at the matter fairly then, we perceive that, 
instead of comparing the cost of protection given by the 
navy to the colossal wealth of our wide domains, we 
should compare it merely with the fortified and therefore 
exposed points on the coasts, all of which compose but a 
small fraction of the total wealth. Is not this fraction 
all that a navy can protect from attack ? 

" Secretary Meyer's figure expresses the average cost 
of the navy through all our history as related to present 
wealth. The thoughtless reader needs to be reminded 
that the expense of the navy has recently increased enor- 
mously — the cost in the last sixteen years having ad- 
vanced six hundred per cent. The average, therefore, 
during all our history, which is what the secretary pre- 
sents, is totally different from the average of the last five 
years. Secretary Meyer would produce a very different 
impression on his readers if he would state some equally 
accurate and far more pertinent figures than this of the 
ratio of .0012 to $1, to wit., that we are spending as much 
on our navy, which is built to fight enemies that do not 
yet exist, as we are spending every year upon the public 
school education of the whole country, which defends us 
from the very real enemies of illiteracy, disease, anarchy 
and poverty. Moreover, when we remember that since 
we were a republic we have ourselves begun every war 
we had, and that in all our three foreign wars we lost 
less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets, — one-tenth the 
number slain annually by preventable tuberculosis, — we 
may well ask whether we are not paying a wickedly ex- 
cessive price for a navy which defends us so little from 
real dangers. If Secretary Meyer would emphasize the 
fact that last year we spent on our pensions, war debt 
and war budget seventy per cent, of all the federal rev- 
enue, he would help the taxpayers to decide more intel- 
ligently whether we should best secure the kind of pro- 
tection we need by giving Secretary Meyer $20,000,000 
for two more short-lived battleships, or giving President 
Charles W. Eliot of the Conservation Commission that 
sum to permanently preserve our forests, mines and 
waterways, and to lessen disease, accident and death." 

We imagine that Secretary Meyer's figures will blind 
only those people who do not think and never use a pencil 
to figure with, of whom unfortunately the number is all 
too large. If the Secretary had estimated the cost of 
the navy in percentage, not of the total wealth or capital, 
but of the total annual income of the nation, — the only 
proper comparison, — he would have reached a very dif- 
ferent result, a result which he probably would not have 
wished the people of the country to know. The total 



wealth of the country is about one hundred and twenty 
billions of dollars, but the total annual income is not much 
over six billions. Assuming that the income, at five per 
cent, on the total capital, is six billions, the cost of the 
navy, at the present rate of expense, is considerably over 
one and one-half per cent, of this whole income of the 
nation. That is the figure which the Secretary ought to 
have given the people. Putting it another way, the 
average income of the families of the nation, reckoning 
five persons per family, is not over $400 per year. Of 
this average family income at least $6, or one and one-half 
per cent., goes into the navy budget. It must be clear 
to every one that $6 tax for naval expenses out of a 
family income of only $400 is a much heavier burden 
than the families of the nation ought to have imposed 
upon them. But to get the whole burden for warlike 
purposes one must add to the naval outlay an equal or 
greater sum for the army and fortifications. If Secretary 
Meyer will explain to the eighteen million families of the 
nation, whose income on the average is as stated above, 
how $12 per year, taken from their small support for 
army and navy budgets, is no burden, he will make clear 
what the burdened and increasingly dissatisfied tax- 
payers have not yet been able to understand. 

And this $12 per family, plus $8.50 more for pensions, 
is twice as much as the people of the nation pay per 
family for all the other important and varied services 
rendered by the national government. This is a curious 
position for a great Christian country to be in, this year 
of our Lord, the Prince of Peace, nineteen hundred and 
ten! 



Peace Dinner to President David Starr 
Jordan. 

The dinner given by the American Peace Society to 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior 
University at the Twentieth Century Club rooms in 
Boston on December 30 brought together a full hun- 
dred friends of the peace movement. Among those who 
sat at the speaker's table with Dr. Jordan were Dr. 
Trueblood, who, in the absence of the president, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided, Prof. Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard of the Iowa State College, Mr. George W. Nasmyth, 
president of the National Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Dr. Charles P. Dole, Mr. John H. Storer, Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, Master of the Quincy School, Boston. Miss 
Taylor, Instructor in English Literature at Wellesley, and 
Miss Mary E. Trueblood, Associate Professor in Mathe- 
matics at Mt. Holyoke College, were also present, as 
well as teachers and others who are associated with the 
educational and philanthropic interests of Boston and 
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vicinity, including Fiske Warren, Edward H. Clement, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. H. Bryant, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crooker, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Miss Helen H. Seabury, 
Dr. and Mrs. 0. P. Gifford and Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
Tryon. 

After the dinner itself was over Dr. Trueblood, with 
a brief, appreciative introduction, presented Dr. Jordan 
as the speaker of the evening. He said that one of the 
most encouraging features of the movement for world 
peace to-day is the deep and wide hold which the subject 
is taking on educational circles, as shown by the extended 
observation of the 18th of May in the schools, the organ- 
ization and work of the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion, the American School Peace League, the peace 
prize contests in the schools and colleges, and the par- 
ticipation in the movement, in some form, of some two 
hundred of the higher institutions of learning. 

Dr. Jordan was in Boston as president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
though his time was very much occupied by the calls of 
other societies that wanted his company either at dinners 
or social functions, he made it a matter of first impor- 
tance to meet the American Peace Society, of which he 
is a vice-president. 

Dr. Jordan chose for his topic " The Human Harvest, " 
which is an expansion of his original lecture " The Blood 
of the Nation." The theme of his lecture has frequently 
been the subject of reports or reviews in the Advocate 
of Peace and is more or less familiar to our readers. 
In substance, it holds that war cripples nations by killing 
off their best men and leaving the weaker and less effi- 
cient to reproduce the population. He applies his thesis 
to Greece, Rome and Spain, whose decline is accounted 
for by losses in war, which left behind the weaker and 
inferior portions of the population, — a bad human harvest. 

England and the United States have both suffered, 
the former because of the many wars that have occurred 
in her imperial expansion, the latter particularly because 
of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. Speaking of the 
Civil War, Dr. Jordan said that it would have paid us to 
buy from the South every negro and board him for life 
at ten dollars a day in such hotels as those of Boston. 
Dr. Jordan believes that the slaves should have been 
paid for in money and not in blood, a sentiment that 
received the hearty applause of his audience. He also 
carried everybody with him in a great outburst of ap- 
plause when he declared in summing up his argument 
that " anything is better than war to a finish." 

Owing to the shortness of time at his disposal, he was 
obliged to condense his speech in places, but recited with 
telling effect the more important prose passages and 
poetical quotations, with which latter his lecture is em- 
bellished, particularly in the portions relating to Great 



Britain. The seriousness of his theme was frequently 
relieved in a delightful manner by his good humor. His 
wonderful memory recalled details with accuracy and 
his faculty for logical application connected them so 
forcibly with his main theme that his thought appealed 
to the audience with the force of a great sermon. His 
lecture seemed in its impressiveness like an entirely 
new contribution to the literature of the peace move- 
ment. 

Superintendent Brooks and Mr. Nasmyth both spoke 
briefly, the latter concluding his remarks by quoting the 
motto of the Cosmopolitan Clubs, " Above all nations is 
humanity." As the meeting broke up everybody who 
attended it was occupied with discussing Dr. Jordan's 
theme, and all felt that the time had come when civil- 
ized and Christian people should unite in seeing to it 
that the human harvest is protected from the ravages of 
war, and shall forever hereafter be good. 



Editorial Notes. 



On the evening of the 6th of December 

D?™.°r for P«ce. Mr ' and Mr8 ' IsidOT PhiUi P 8 ° f Bo8tOD > 

who are greatly interested in the cause of 
peace and also in the question of proper food, and when 
and how to eat it, gave at the Twentieth Century Club 
rooms an uncooked food dinner, as a benefit to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. It was a unique and most enjoyable 
occasion. About one hundred and twenty-five guests sat 
down to the beautifully decorated tables. It is difficult 
to say which got the more pleasure out of the occasion, 
those who believe in uncooked vegetarian diet or those 
who do not. The best of good feeling prevailed all 
round, and Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were warmly con- 
gratulated on the fine success which their unselfishness 
and untiring efforts had made possible. 

Mr. Phillips presided. The speakers were Eugene 
Christian, the food chemistry expert of New York, 
Henry L. Gideon, organist of the Temple Adath Israel 
of Boston, Dr. P. W. Goldsbury, John J. EnneHng, the 
painter, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Mr. Christian, 
among other things, traced the connection between bad 
food and bad temper. Next to the cause of universal 
peace, which he considered the greatest cause in the 
world, he placed the movement for proper food. When 
the people of the world had learned to eat right, it would 
greatly hasten the coming of the era of peace. Dr. 
Trueblood discussed the relation of war to food supply. 
Time was when hunger drove men to war. That time 
is now past. So far as wars are economic to-day, they 
are made for the expansion of markets and the increase 
of wealth, and not simply for the securing of food . 
The world was never so well fed and clothed as it is 



